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papers are heavily varied with a pearl embossed surface, and 
most sumptuous of all are those patterns id which the raised 
pattern is presented with a modeled surface of most artistic 
finish. The leather effects in pressed goods are produced in red 
green, and tan Morocco, are not to be distinguished from the 
materials they imitate. 

The large number of original ideas origioated by The Robert 
Graves Co. for the present season are in themselves a veritable 
Renaissance of decorative art, and will certainly be productive 
of a large amount of business. 



JAPANESE FANS. 



Br Ernest Hart. 




ANS play a much larger part in the 
social life, customs and artistic 
development of the people of 
Japan than they have ever done 
in Europe or America. With us 
the fan is the adornment, the toy, 
the accessory of the toilette of a 
lady, and its use is largely con- 
fined to the fair sex. The fan in 
Japan is of universal use. It is 
at once the instrument of the 
warrior, the baton of the general, 
the insignia of the priest, the 
mark of rank of the noble, and a useful accessory of the courte- 
sies of daily life of both men and women. It is constantly in 
the hand of the Emperor and Empress, of people of gentle 
birth and serious occupation, as well as of actors, singers and 
musicians of renown; the great artists of every epoch did not 
distain to lend their aid in decorating the fan and inventing 
designs for it. 

Nothing is known about the history of Japanese fans before 
the sixth century of our era. About this date an Empress of 
Japan known as Jingu, who was a warlike heroine, conquered 
Gorea and invaded China, and brought back for the use of 
Japan many of the arts of the Chinese— their language, and 
also the art of making fans on the Chinese model. Once intro- 
duced, the fashion of fans became universal in Japan for both 
men and women. 

There is a great difference between the excessively cheap, 
vulgar and trashy Japanese fans that are made to meet the for- 
eign demand for such goods, and the exquisitely artistic fans 
used by the better class of Japanese society. The Japanese 
themselves have a most profound contempt for the cheap, gaudy 
stenciled products, which are exported by the hundred thous- 
and to meet the European demand, and no self respecting Jap- 
anese will either look upon or would use such productions. 

The fans carried by gentlemen and official personages are 
mounted on delicate ribs of fine hard cedar or pine wood, the 
faces being of white or ivory colored paper, made from a vege- 
table fibre, and painted by celebrated artists of the courtly and 
historic school, known as the schools of Kano, or of Tosa, with 
historic or traditional subjects of heroes, dignitaries and persons 
celebrated in classic song or story. These fans are always 
painted in sepia, and generally bear the signature of the artist. 
The fan peculiar to the Empress is a light, but many rib- 
bed fan larger than other ladies carry, decorated usually with 
flowers, or with the heraldic emblems of the Emperial house, 
and bearing, attached to the outermost ribs, on either side, 
silken cords knotted into seven knots, ingeniously arranged to 
suggest the shape of the flower painted on the fan face. The 
fan proper to be used by princesses and noble ladies on cere- 
monious occasions is of small size, and delicately cut out of un- 
derrated yellow wood of hard grain and very light in the 
hand. It is sometimes painted with flowers in their proper 
colors, and sometimes a natural flower arrangement for the occa- 
sion is affixed to it. The fan carried by ladies for full dress oc- 
casions at home or visiting is often made of wooden ribs cov- 
ered with a delicate coating of lace, and the fan faces of paper 
are of a color to match the custom, which, except for very 
young people or on state occasions, is generally of a sober hue 
— delicate gray, lilac or natural blues. 



"Flirting the fan" is a phrase which has no meaning in 
Japan, as the fan is not with them an instrument of coquetry ; 
there is no flashing of fans, no arch motions of attraction or 
repulsion; nor is it used to veil the features, or suddenly to 
disclose their unveiled beauty ; for it had a more serious lan- 
guage of its owq and well defined uses. In polite society, when 
a gentleman pays a visit in Japanese costume, he carries al- 
ways a small plain fan in his girdle sash, which is closed, and his 
first salutation is made by laying his fan in front of him and 
making a low bow. When the country cousin comes to see the 
town grandee, bearing a present in his hand, he offers his lit- 
tle souvenir on the half open fan, for in Japan it is considered 
rude to offer anything with the naked hand. 

The Japanese are enemies to ostentation in any form, and 
never hang more than two fans against the walls of the living 
room, and these are of a very choice description, painted or de- 
signed by some distinguished artist, and having some reference 
to the occasion on which they are being used, such as a wed- 
ding, a fete, or some historical celebration. 

In our illustrations of Japanese fans on page 25, Fig. 1 is the 
fan of a Geisha (dancer), at the Maple Club, Tokio. It has a 
background of gold, and is decorated with maple leaves in 
crimson and silver, the peculiar decoration of the club. Fig. 2 
is a fan face decorated by Hokusai, the famous artist. Fig. 3 is 
a warrior's fan, a folding ribbed weapon of iron, which is dee- 
orated with a blood red setting sun upon a black background. 
A fan of this character is supposed to be able to ward off any 
attack for hostile swordsmen on the highways by red silken 
cords. Fig. 4 is an eighteenth century fan of a No Dancer, 
which no one else would think of using. Such fans are so con- 
structed that when the ribs of the lower part of the fan are 
closed, the fan face will still slightly open, or even if closed, are 
of a semi-circular form, so as to give the idea of being partly 
opened. On ceremonial occasions they are carried upright in 
the hand, and are supposed to add dignity to the bearing. Fig. 
5 is an eighteenth century fan of a noble, by a Kano artist, 
with seal signature, the subject being: in sepia from the Genji 
Monagatori. Figs. 6, 8 and 9 are fan paintings by Hokusai. 
Fig. 7 is a Kano fan of the eighteenth century. Fig. 10 is a 
modern fan, made for the foreign market. 

In addition to the above described uses for fans, there are 
many other uses for the fan, for its history is bound up with 
many celebrated events, as well as with old legends and every- 
day customs of this interesting country. There is the adver- 
tisement fan, largely in favor with public performers, actors, 
musicians and singers ■ and the fan pictures or sourimonos 
issued by art clubs, or by individual artists, the latter simply 
commending themselves to the patrons or friends, or announc- 
ing, in accordance with the curious Japanese custom, that the 
eriver has been authorized to adopt the artist name of some dis- 
tinguished performer who is now retiring from public life, and 
had bequeathed his name to his favorite pupil or colleague. In 
this way the artists 1 names are perpetuated in Japan for many 
generations, and sometimes for many centuries. 



Some of the old mansions about Washington Square, New 
York city, have been refitted with fine modern work. One of 
the best examples of good taste in carrying out a simple scheme 
of color has walls of dull green gold, painted with bold arrange- 
ments of the apple and almond— whole trees with their twisted 
trunks and masses of blossom. The furniture is tawny plush, 
like lion's skin, a few kakemonos hang on the walls, as there can 
be no pictures, and some fine rugs cover the floor. It is a study 
in green gold. 

A picture we may pass by and seldom study or feel. It tells 
a story and we go to it when we want to be interested. The 
color of our walls we dwell in, it surrounds us as sunlight and 
atmosphere ; it does not speak, but envelop us, it forms our 
material environment and ib as subtle in its effects as our 
spiritual environment. 

Color is the moral element of the material world. 

Unrelated things are always ugly—a load of furniture for 
example. 

All effects in decorative art are studies of the relation of 
things. We may buy ten different masterpieces and unrelated 
they are ridiculous. Art is not fooled or bought, Place her in 
false relation to one and she flies from all, 




J,— Fan op a Geisha (dances'), at the Maple Club, Tokio. 2.— Fan Face, by Hokusai. 3.— A Warrior's Fan. 4.— Eighteenth Century Fan op a No Dancer, 

5,— Eighteenth Century Fan of A Noble by a Kano Artist. 6, 8 and 9.— Fan Paintings by Hokusai. 7.— Kano Fan (Eighteenth Century), 

10.— Modern Fan, madb for the French Market. 
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